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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOVEMBER GENERAL MEETING. 

The November General Meeting will be held (by kind permission of 
the CuHieF LisrariAN, Mr. A. CAwTHoRNE) at the Stepney Central Refer- 
ence Library, Bancroft Road, E., on Wednesday, November 10th, at 
7.30 p.m. 

The following papers will be read and discussed :— 

‘*The Modern Book considered Bibliographically.”’ Illustrated by 
numerous slides.) By Miss Otive E. Crarke, Senior Assistant, 
Céntral Public Library, Islington. 

‘* Activities in Bibliography.’’ By R. A. Peppie, Librarian, St. Bride 
Foundation Technical Library. 

Assistants will find that this meeting will be of great value and interest 
to them, and a large attendance is earnestly desired. 

Note :— 

The Central Reference Library and Stepney Lecture Hall is situated 
in Bancroft Road, off the Mile End Road, on the west or City side of the 
People’s Palace, and is within a few minutes’ walk of the following rail- 
way stations :— 

" (a) District Railway (Underground) and London, Tilbury and Southend 
Railway ; alight at Stepney Green for Mile End. (b) Great Eastern Railway ; 
alight at Globe Road or Bow Road. (c) North London Railway ; alight at 
Bow. (d) Motor ’Buses from the City, West End, and South London 
(Elephant and Castle) pass Bancroft Road on the way to Bow Bridge; 


Leytonstone and Seven Kings ’Buses travelling West or East pass Bancroft 
Road. 








YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 

The next meeting will be held at Leeds on Thursday, November 25th. 
Members are requested to make a special effort to be present, as there will 
be a special exhibition of ‘* Book-IIlustration ’’; comprising original draw- 
ings and paintings, reproductions and blocks for three colour work, etc. 
Full particulars will be sent to each member later. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The first Monthly Meeting of the Session will be held at 20 HANOVER 
Square, W., on Monday, 8th November, 1909, at which there will be an 
EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATIVE OF MODERN Book PRODUCTION, open from 7 p-m. 
At 8 p.m. Mr. A. J. Pump, Librarian, Public Library, Gravesend, will read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Defects of Modern Books as Regards Paper and Printing, 
with Suggestions for Improvements.’’ This will be followed by a paper on 
‘* Publishers’ Bindings” by Mr. G. A. STEPHEN, Chief Assistant, St. Pan- 


cras Public Libraries, Honorary Secretary of the Education Committee, 
Library Assistants’ Association. 





ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Council regret that owing to want cf support, the Annual Dinner 
has been indefinitely postponed. 
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THE POTTER-BRISCOE PRIZE. 


The Council announces that a Prize to the value of One Guinea will 
be given by Mr. J. Potter-Briscoe, Chief Librarian of Nottingham, for the 
best paper read by a library assistant before any library association during 
the session just commenced. The following have been appointed adjudi- 
cators:—The President (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers), Messrs. G. E. Roe- 
buck (Walthamstow), J. D. Stewart (Islington), W. Benson Thorne 
(Poplar), and Joseph Walton (Newcastle). All papers for competition 
should reach the Honorary Secretary before June 30th, 1910, and the prize 
will be presented at the Sixteenth Inaugural Meeting. The Council hopes 
that all assistants who are writing such papers will enter for the com- 
petition, and so show appreciation of Mr. Briscoe’s kindness. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF READERS.* 


By Henry A. Miers, M.A., D.Sc., Principal of the 
University of London. 


In expressing to you the pleasure which I feel in this 
opportunity of meeting your Association, I wish to express my 
general belief in the stimulating effect of gatherings of people 
who come together with the same interests. The less likely 
they are to meet one another in ordinary circumstances, the 
more profitable are these meetings certain to be. To the 
individual who is perhaps condemned during the greater part 
of his life to pursue among unsympathetic companions or in 
uncongenial surroundings some special study to which his 
whole heart is devoted, there is a real excitement and a great 
encouragement when he is brought into the society of those 
who all have the same tastes with himself, perhaps meets 
persons with whom he has corresponded, but whom he has 
never seen, and is able to hear the opinions of those whose 
judgment he particularly respects. I have found this great 
virtue in several of the meetings of the British Association 
which I have attended, and have seen what a pleasure it is to 
a student of some special science living in a country town or 
village to have the opportunity of meeting others who are 
interested in his special pursuits and of talking to those who, 
like himself, have made them a life-long study. He seems for 
the first time in his life to have got into a really congenial 
society in which he feels himself entirely at home, and one 
realises that the meeting is to him not an annual picnic, but 
one of the great events of his intellectual career. 

The British Association is divided into Sections which deal with 
different subjects, and it sometimes happens that, misled by 





*Inaugural Address delivered before the Library Assistants’ Association 
October 30th, 1909. 
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the title of a paper a visitor gets by mistake into the wrong 
section and finds himself among the experts of a subject with 
which he is not familiar. This leads me to remark 
that if there is inspiration in the presence of numbers where 
they consist of persons of your own way of thinking, on the 
other hand when you find yourself in the presence of a crowd 
of experts in a subject of which you know little or nothing the 
feeling aroused is one of alarm. 


What are you to say to them, what point of con- 
tact is there between your interests and theirs? Thus I 
have travelled from my world of less civilised pursuits of 
University administration into your world of books, and find 
myself expected to address you upon some subject which is of 
interest to you and therefore probably unfamiliar to myself. I 
have little practical knowledge of libraries and none at all from 
the librarian’s point of view. But it has occurred to me 
that it ought always to be possible to get into sympathetic 
touch with an audience if one can only ascertain or guess what 
are their real aims and ambitions in life, and show oneself in 
sympathy with them. And so I have asked myself; what do 
I know of librarians and their ambitions? Can my own 
experience as a reader help them in any way to realise those 
ambitions? One thing I know is that they are enthusiasts in 
their profession. No class of men would join so arduous and 
poorly paid a profession and succeed in doing so much good 
work were they not enthusiasts. Further, every enthusiast is 
inspired not only with a love of his work for its own sake, but 
with some unselfish aim or object to which that work is 
devoted. Perhaps one of the most laudable 
ambitions which can inspire a librarian in his work is the desire 
that his library should be the most useful to readers. After 
all, a library without a good number of readers to whom it 
serves a really useful purpose is like one of those old-fashioned 
museums which I am glad to think are now almost extinct— 
museums which were unprofitable storehouses of rarities or 
curiosities jumbled together in glass cases without labels 
or descriptions or anything whatever to stir the 
interest of even an intelligent visitor. How different is the 
modern conception of a museum in which everything that is 
exhibited is shown with a purpose: each object is provided with 
a label, and is arranged in its proper place, so that the specimen 
is rather placed to explain the label than the label to explain the 
specimen; the whole gallery forms a text book in which the 
objects exhibited play the parts of the illustrations, and the 
visitor is tempted on to pursue a systematic course of study 
if he once begins to examine the collection at all carefully: his 
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interest is aroused, his scientific judgment is called into 
operation. You have only to step into the Natural History 
Museum in the next road to see what I mean. 

Well, I do not wish to suggest that Libraries should be 
organised in this fashion, and that the books should remain in 
closed cases to illustrate descriptive labels. But I do suggest 
that, just as one of the greatest services that a scientific museum 
or an art collection can perform is to help the reader to form his 
scientific judgment and his artistic taste, so one of the greatest 
services that a library can perform is to help to form the literary 
taste of the intelligent reader. This is surely one of the high- 
est prerogatives of the librarian, and to him is given, as to no 
other man, the opportunity of influencing and forming public 
taste in literature. I know it may be 
said that after all taste is only the taste of a period, and that 
in literature as in fashion it changes with the generation. How 
entirely changed already is taste, in almost all respects, from 
that of the early Victorian period. It may also 
be said with truth that the author who is about to dominate the 
taste of, say, the next decade has to make or educate his 
public: he is generally writing before his time, and, indeed, is 
often unappreciated till after his death; who then are we that 
we should try to form the taste of our contemporaries when it 
is a shifting quality, and one made by the growth of literature, 
not by the contents of a library at any given moment? 

Still, all will agree that good literature remains good literature, 
whether it be in harmony with the current taste or not; and 
what higher ambition can animate librarians than the desire to 
inspire their public with a love for good literature? Let me at 
any rate assume that this is an object not unworthy of their 
efforts: and let me ask how far it is being achieved at the 
present time by the libraries ; how far they are our leaders, and 
how far the public is able and willing to follow their lead. Is it 
not rather true that the present popular taste is being made by 
the cheap magazines and the short stories which are showered 
from every side upon not unwilling publishers? No doubt 
among these there are many magazine articles which are quite 
excellent both in matter and in style, suggestive in spirit and 
calculated to tempt the intelligent reader on to better things; 
and among the short stories are some which are models of 
skilful construction and though but snips, still snips of real 
literature. I confess that magazine readers who have become 
acquainted with Mrs. Ward’s novels, with Conan Doyle’s tales, 
or with such a work as Kipling’s ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill’ through this medium, have every reason to thank the 
magazine. Yet, when all is said and done, must we not confess 
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that the effect of the magazine and the cheap press on the whole 
is to encourage the careless reading of superficial stuff, and to 
create a positive distaste for what all educated people know to 
be good literature? If it were possible I would welcome a war 
of extermination between the libraries and the cheap press. But 
unfortunately they do not meet upon common ground; those 
who spend their pennies and their sixpences at the railway 
bookstalls are not in the habit of haunting the libraries, and the 
librarian has not a fair chance with them. 

There is, I am glad to say, a new and powerful influence arising, 
and the numerous and excellent series of cheap re-prints of 
classics which have begun to make their appearance upon the 
bookstalls are, I venture to hope, a serious rival to the maga- 
zines, and the best corrective now existing. There is little 
doubt that the people who now begin to expend their savings 
on both magazines and classics are finding out which is the 
better investment. But publishers cannot be wholly public 
benefactors and after all must be expected to produce in the 
main that which will sell. If it were possible it would be to the 
libraries that we should look for salvation: they do after all 
exist for the good of the public; they can select what they offer 
their readers, in the interests of better taste and knowledge; 
and, although they are obliged to a large extent, as storehouses, 
to collect the bad with the good, yet they do represent on the 
whole all that is permanent and good, as contrasted with the 
cheap press that represents so much that is evanescent 
and bad. I know very well how far-reaching is the 
good influence that can be, and that has been, ex- 
erted by the libraries: but in some respects it was more 
effectively exerted ten or fifteen years ago when there were 
fewer facilities for suburban and metropolitan travelling, and 
when the competition of the bookstalls was not so severe. 

But by this time you will be asking what is the meaning 
of my title and when am I coming to it? Am I to discourse in 
a spirit of prophecy concerning a golden age of libraries when 
all the public have become library readers? Or am I to lament 
a golden age which has past when readers were few but the 
literature was better? I would have you 
notice that the expression is neither the golden age of libraries 
nor of librarians, but of readers. Surely it does not require 
much more than a recollection of one’s own childhood to remind 
us that the golden age of readers is youth. The reading of 
childhood is totally different from the reading of later years, 
and I believe that in quite a peculiar sense the foundations of 
literary taste are really laid in childhood. The permanent 
effect upon any person of the first books which he has ever 
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read for himself is never lost, and whatever changes may take 
place in one’s tastes in later years, the never-to-be-forgotten 
flavour of the first books persists through all vicissitudes. It 
must be a universal experience that never in later life can one 
become so engrossed in a book as was the case in childhood. 
It was not of much importance whether the book was fully 
understood or its meaning only partially grasped. The interest 
which it awakened at that period could never be quite equalled 
by the interests of later reading, even though the latter might 
be of a more intellectual character. Happy are those who were 
able to read for themselves such books as ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ 
‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’’ very 
early in life before they were able to gasp at all the real meaning 
of those books and before any attempt was made to explain the 
meaning to them. Fuller understanding came with later 
readings, but the real interest was awakened partly because the 
child read the book early, and partly because its efforts were not 
assisted by the explanations of older persons. It has always 
seemed to me curious that a child can take such a profound 
interest in a book which is only half understood; one which 
belongs perhaps to a totally different age, and which was written 
in an atmosphere entirely unfamiliar. That the book was 
written 100 years ago makes little or no difference to the interest 
which it excites in a childish reader. 1 have often observed, 
and I do not know how far it may be part of a general principle, 
that, when very young children are taken for the first time to 
the National Gallery, the pictures which most excite their 
interest, for a reason which they cannot explain, are the 
paintings of the very early schools. It is not, I think, in any 
way connected with the good or the more brilliant colouring 
of those pictures; it has something to do with the simplicity 
of treatment, which appears to make them more attractive to 
the untutored mind. I think that the same may to some extent 
be true of books, and that the books of an earlier and simpler 
age do really appeal in a special and spontaneous manner to 
the young. I wish, then, in the first 
place, to remind librarians that, if they wish to succeed in their 
endeavour to lay deep the foundations of a better public taste 
in literature, to help readers to love the books of the past as well 
as those of the present, and to compete in a successful degree 
with the cheap press of the magazine and short story, they must 
by some means or other begin with their readers during the 
golden age of childhood. Although I believe 
that in this matter of the formation of taste, early childhood is 
the period of the most fundamental importance; perhaps the 
more impressionable period of late school life leads to even 
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more enduring results, and the books read during this period, 
if they do not sink quite so deeply into the nature of the reader, 
are the main foundation of literary taste and experience. It 
might be urged that for elder school children the encouragement 
of taste is rather the province of the teacher than of the 
librarian, but it must be remembered that any suggestions or 
advice which come from a teacher are not to be compared with 
the fascination and the interest of what is discovered by the 
child himself on the library shelves. All persons have a natural 
reluctance to follow the recommendations of others, and resent 
being reminded that they have not read something which is 
fmiliar to other people. Literary experiences of this sort may 
well be compared with the attitude adopted by travellers 
towards persons who have not visited the countries from which 
they have just returned; to a child in particular the same 
irritation is caused by the repeated recommendation of a book 
which has not been read, as to an older person by the reiterated 
praises of a country which has not been visited. On the other 
hand, to have discovered a book for oneself and to have found 
one’s own literary treasures is one of the most stimulating 
experiences of early life; nothing can possibly cultivate an early 
love for books so much as for a child to have the free run of a 
library and to make its own discoveries. I can certainly speak 
from my own experience when I say that from this point of view 
there is no more valuable possession for a school than aq really 
good library, to which free access is given. On looking back I 
can remember that most of the books which have created a 
really permanent impression upon my mind, and which have 
always remain my most treasured companions, were the books 
read in later school days in the Eton School Library, which was 
a library of this sort. Not only does the 
recommendation of books by their elders sometimes have the 
effect of dissuading children from reading them, but the mere 
spread of English teaching has, in the case of many children, 
converted what ought to be a pleasure into a mere school task, 
and I am not quite sure that in the hands of unskilful teachers 
the attempt to teach English as an ordinary school subject has 
not in very many instances rather paralysed than encouraged 
the love of reading. One has only to look at many of the ques- 
tions set in English papers to realise how the study of many an 
English classic which ought to have been a real pleasure must 
have been made an irksome task to any pupil who had not a 
natural love for reading. One of the 
most interesting of my duties at the University is to examine 
from time to time foreign students who present themselves with 
certificates from the Universities or other educational institutions 
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in order that they may enter the University without having to 
pass the ordinary Matriculation Examination. On a recent 
occasion I had before me a young Egyptian, of perhaps more 
than average intelligence, who, on being asked what he had 
studied in particular in his own country, replied that among 
other things he had been taught a considerable amount of 
English Literature, including several plays of Shakespeare, 
Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ and one or two other English classics. 
When asked to state in a few words what he knew of 
** Lycidas,’’ he replied without a moment’s hesitation that 
** Lycidas ’’ consists of thirteen sections, and proceeded to 
describe in fluent detail what was the subject of each section; 
it was quite clear that to him ‘‘ Lycidas ’’ had never been, and 
never would be, anything but a sequence of thirteen sections. 
How, then, would I suggest that libraries or libra- 
rians can do anything for their readers in the golden age, 
in which at present they are either led by the existing facilities 
into such unsatisfactory paths or receive discouragement when 
they ought to be encouraged. Would it not be possible to make 
a move in two directions? To have in, or in connection with, 
public libraries, reading-rooms for the purposes of young 
readers, and to have a system of loans to school libraries of 
books selected for the use of still younger children. 

In an address given to the Library Association in 1902, 
Mr. Sidney Webb pointed out, as part of the general want of 
relationship between the library service in London and the rest 
of the educational organisation, that no arrangements are made 
between the public libraries and the neighbouring elementary 
or secondary schools either for special facilities of admission for 
the scholars or for a special collection of books for their use. 
He pointed out that there was no scheme by which the public 
library, by means, for instance, of circulating book boxes, could 
supplement the school libraries of its own neighbourhood, still 
less the scanty libraries of the Working Lads’ Institutes, 
Settlements, Girls’ Clubs, or Working Men’s Clubs, and 
although he was not at that time pleading the cause of the 
children in particular, I think these words form one of the 
valuable practical proposals in his very suggestive address. 

It sometimes seems to me that with all the advantages 
of modern education and with all the improved attempts at the 
teaching of English it has somehow become true that the 
educated classes are in many respects worse educated in English 
than they used to be during the last two generations. It is 
not at all unusual to find that people who have received a really 
first-rate education have less power to express themselves 
clearly in the English language than their grandparents, and 
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have read in proportion much less of English literature with any 
real appreciation. I think the causes are 
threefold. In the first place, as I have already suggested, books 
that would in themselves have been interesting to the child 
who was reading on its own account have been converted into 
school tasks in which more importance is attached to the notes 
than to the text. In the second place, the 
easy writing and speaking of English really plays a very small 
part in the more highly developed modern education, and, 
whereas school-children in the early nineteenth century were at 
any rate in the habit of writing letters periodically in which 
there was some attempt at clear expression and even at literary 
style, the home letter now has practically disappeared, and there 
is nothing to replace this educating influence, so that, for 
example, a great many boys at public schools pass through their 
school career without any adequate exercise in, or familiarity 
with, English composition. In the third 
place, the appearance of the cheap magazines and short stories, 
easily accessible to all, has created a positive distaste for a 
better literature, and it is not at all an infrequent thing to meet 
people who have received first-rate school education, but have 
not even read a word of Dickens or of Thackeray. I have fre- 
quently met in many European countries young foreigners who 
had a wider acquaintance with English literature than English 
boys and girls who have received a corresponding education. 
It is surprising how good and how complete are the transla- 
tions of all that is best in English literature which are now to 
be bought at very low prices in France and Germany, and even 
more in Russia. There are very few standard works in these 
countries which are not accessible to practically the whole 
educated population. It is, of course, obvious that translations 
can never re-place the originals, and that a knowledge of 
literature through translations is not to be compared with first- 
hand acquaintance with the originals. The translations must 
be exceptionally good, and such translations are extremely rare ; 
nevertheless a knowledge of literature through them is infinitely 
better than no knowledge at all. I have known men belonging 
to the last generation who have read, and been intimately 
acquainted with practically the whole of classical literature 
through the Bohn translations, and, if they have been able to 
acquire a real knowledge and a real love of the literature of 
Greece and Rome through such an inadequate channel, how 
much easier should it be nowadays when such translations as 
those of Hookham Frere, Calverley, Conington, and Gilbert 
Murray are available. I would add, 
therefore, to the benefits which librarians could confer upon 
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their readers in their golden age some of the best translations 
of former and contemporary literature, confining them as far as 
possible to those which have themselves a real literary character 
as regards style. It has always seemed to me that the most 
satisfactory translations for young English readers are those 
which are written, not in English, but in a foreign language. 
For example, to anyone with a smattering of French the French 
translations of Tourguénef’s novels are far more satisfactory 
than translations in English; I think it is true of most literature 
that when we do not read it in the original language it is better 
to read it in a foreign than an English translation. Again (and 
I think for the same reason) among English translations those 
which belong to a bygone age and are therefore expressed in 
antiquated language, are in some respects more satisfactory 
than those which have been made by the writers of our own 
generation. For example, the Tudor translations of foreign 
classics. I imagine it to be due to the fact that, except in the 
hands of a very few gifted authors, it is difficult to convey the 
impression of an original when ideas of a different people or 
of a different age are translated into the spoken or written 
language with which we are familiar for the ordinary puposes 
of life; but the mere fact that the medium is somewhat strange 
to us conveys just this necessary shade of feeling. No doubt 
the language of the English Bible seems more beautiful to us 
than it did to contemporaries. In conclusion, 
then, and to sum up what I have said, I would suggest that 
there is a real field open to librarians if they will endeavour to 
make their literary treasures more accessible to their young 
readers in the most impressionable period of their life, provided 
that this can be done without the appearance of conveying too 
much instruction. If, by the exercise of free choice among 
good material that is placed at their disposal, they are encour- 
aged to select for themselves with judgment and to acquire the 
elements of a real and individual literary taste, I think a very 
real educational work will have been performed by the libraries. 
Anything which leads a young reader to search for himself and 
find for himself is an education in the beginnings of literary 
work and criticism. I remember, for example, on the appear- 
ance of Browning’s ‘‘ Parleyings with Certain People,’’ the 
conversation with Christopher Smart as an author typical of 
those who have made a reputation or achieved success by one 
work alone, stimulated me to read the works of Christopher 
Smart in the hope of discovering for myself the particular poem 
which, in Browning’s judgment, places him on the same plane 
with Milton and Keats. If the failure to discover any such 
poem in his published works made one for the moment entirely 
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mistrust one’s literary judgment, this disappointment was com- 
pletely compensated a little later by the pleasure of discovering 
that after all the ‘‘ Hymn to David ’’ was not included in those 
works, on the ground, I presume, that it was written by him 
during his confinement in a lunatic asylum. This experience 
has always suggested to me that anything which induces boys 
or girls during their school life to read for themselves with a 
personal object may serve to counteract some of the discour- 
aging features in the teaching of English, may help them to 
tolerate the necessarily somewhat pedantic notes, and may lead 
them to forget that the book is being learnt as a_ school 
task. As Principal of this University 
I am naturally much concerned with the encouragement of 
higher education and research, purposes for which the 
Library must always play a part which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. On the University of London in particular is laid 
the duty of organising, improving, and extending the higher 
education, learning, and research within a radius of thirty miles 
from this building. Clearly a part of this duty is the responsi- 


_ bility of assisting in the organisation of libraries within this 


area, so far as they can be utilised for Univerity education, 
and I regard this as a most important duty. Here in the 
University building we have the General University Library, 
containing 45,000 volumes and pamphlets, and including such 
famous collections as the library of George Grote and that of 
Augustus De Morgan. Here is also the great library of 
Economic Literature collected by Professor Foxwell and pre- 
sented to the University by the Goldsmiths’ Company; and 
Mr. Rye, the Goldsmiths’ Librarian, who has these collections 
under his charge, has already done good service in the cause 
of library organisation by his Hand-book on the Libraries of 
London, a book which not only tells the reader where he is to 
find these libraries, but also informs him what sort of books 
they contain. Clearly before any organisation can be carried 
out it is well to have before us an accurate statement of what 
we have to organise, and this is provided by Mr. Rye’s 
book. The University also owns the 
library of 124,000 volumes and pamphlets at University College, 
and will shortly own a library of more than 30,000 volumes 
belonging to King’s College, which is about to be incorporated 
in the University. I hope that, as time goes on, there will be a 
systematic effort made to co-ordinate in some manner the library 
resources not only of the University and of these two Colleges, 
but of the other twenty-five Schools of the University and also 
of all institutions engaged in higher training and research; but 
I cannot help thinking that, if these vast resources of the 
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metropolis are to be profitably used by our students and by other 
readers, it is first necessary that all these readers should have 
been, when children, inspired by some affection for books, some 
zeal for literature, and that they should, when young, have 
learnt something of a library and how to use it. To secure this 
object it is above all desirable that their interest should have 
been aroused and their first impressions received whilst they 
were still living in the Golden Age of Readers. 


Note.—When this address was delivered I was not aware how 
much has been done for children by some of the London libra- 
ries, and I have been glad to learn since that something of what 
I suggest has already been accomplished. H. A. M. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
FIFTEENTH SESSION: INAUGURAL MEETING. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Fifteenth Session was held 
in the Jehangier Hall, London University, on Wednesday, 13th 
October, 1909, at 8 o’clock p.m. SIR 
AvBert K. Ko.uit, LL.D., D.C.L., D. Litt., Fellow 
and Senator of the University of London, presided over a 
gathering numbering over seventy members and friends. In 
opening the meeting the CuairMAN said he had very great 
pleasure in presiding at the Inaugural Meeting; first, because 
it was held in the University, which was the University of the 
greatest and most composite of Cities, and which should there- 
fore be many-sided and aid every form of higher culture, and 
encourage especially the cult of books which were 
loving legacies from all ages, which were a_ living 
university of the dead, and also friends, which can- 
not alter or forsake. They were also the repositories of the 
experiences and thoughts of mankind, given to us not as slaves 
but as freemen, and, among all the franchises there was none 
comparable with the franchise of books. Therefore he wel- 
comed them to the University and to its Library, which was in 
some respects, as in its collection of books on Economics, ex- 
ceptional. He was also privileged in being their Chairman at 
an Address by the Principal of his University, a Principal of 
whom the University was proud, one who brought to bear upon 
its interests the academic training and culture of Oxford, and 
the individuality and modernism of a scientist and a man of ac- 
tion and of affairs. As such, he introduced one who needed 
no introduction at all, but who was always assured in any edu- 
cational assembly of a most hearty greeting. 
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Henry A. Miers, Esg., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of 
London University then delivered the Inaugural Address, 
which appears on p. 21, on ‘‘ The Golden Age of Readers.”’ 

At its conclusion the Chairman (Sir Albert 
Rollit) said Dr. Miers’ address was entitled, ‘‘ The Golden Age 
of Readers ’’—that night had been the Golden Age of Hearers, 
to whom it had been helpful, suggestive, and a model of lite- 
rary style. He himself viewed the Public Education Acts and 
the Public Library Acts as complements and corollaries of each 
other. Both were most essential. The schoolmaster would 
win the battles of the future. Dreadnoughts might be neces- 
sary, but the chief danger was from the know-naughts. Culture 
and commerce must now-a-days go hand in hand, for knowledge 
was not only power but the basis of business. The library was 
essential to continuative and even to elementary education ; 
and he was thankful that from his earliest days he had en- 
joyed the run of a good library and been free to choose for him- 
self, to select the good and reject the bad, and so 
to form his own individual judgment. There were two 
educations for every man, one which others gave him and 
the other which he gave himself, which was not the less im- 
portant of the two. And that our Education might be great we 
must make the educators great through libraries and the like. 
Their Association of nearly 700 members, by aiding these 
things, was a most useful organisation; and organisation was 
the watchword of the day. Everything was now based on or- 
ganisation. Even religion was organised piety, philanthropy 
was organised benevolence, ‘‘ party’’ was organised public 
opinion. L’union fait la force; collective co-operative effort 
was all-powerful. By such means they pulled together, in the 
same boat, if not with identically the same sculls—how much 
better and more effective than the cross purposes typified by 
the two squinting and cross-eyed men who ran against each 
other—‘‘ Look where you’re going,’’ said the one; ‘‘ Go where 
you’re looking ”’ said the other. And there were many such in- 
tellectually cross-eyed people in the world, who accomplished 
little, instead of helping in collective action, each for all and 
all for each. The debates and discussions of their Society 
tended to make their members shed ‘their squints and look 
men and questions in the face. So their examinations, which 
he still regarded as the best practical test not only of students 
but of teaching and the teachers, were useful, as were their 
debates, as a training in clear thought and expression. For 
nearly twenty years, as President of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Association, he had applied these principles by advocacy 
of the intellectual and utilitarian value of Public Libraries as 
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one of the best forms of Municipal investment—in the brains of 
the people—and in protest against the limitation of the 
library rate to one penny. For, that was the best 
answer to counting too much the cost of education, if, by en- 
larging the area of the chance of producing even one industrial 
genius, it led to a thousand-fold repayment to the community. 
And, he had also devoted a whole year of his life—in the early 
days of the battle of the books, sin 1882, shortly before he was 
Mayor of the City of Huli—to a campaign for a Library there, 
which resulted in the foundation of a Municipal Library in the 
Town Hall, soon followed by Public and Branch Libraries for 
the City, and he had with him a published Address which he 
gave on that occasion. So he was one of the first library cam- 
paigners, as afterwards at Islington and Clerkenwell, on be- 
half of the great Republic of Books. Dr. Miers had fought a 
new battle for these things to-night; he had shown new paths 
through knowledge to power; and he had not only cultivated 
collectivism but taught individuality on the old lines of that 
Greek general who, when his staff came to him and said, ‘‘ We 
are outnumbered by the Persians, we must retreat,’’ replied: 
** Outnumbered, how can you know that? How many have 
you put me down for? ”’ and also of that mental modesty which 
led another of the ancient philosophers to meditate,‘‘ I would 
rather men should ask why there was not a statue of me than 
why there was one.’’ These were two lessons from the Li- 
brary for all time and for all men. The 
PRESIDENT (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Dr. Miers, the Senate, and Mr. Rye, said it was 
with deference that he ventured to echo the feelings Sir Albert 
Rollit had so admirably expressed. It seemed to him signifi- 
cant that Dr. Miers, whose eminence was reached in the field 
of science, should address librarians upon the especial value 
of the literature of power—of the value of style, of expression, 
of character in \literature—a very necessary dictum, seeing 
the fact that a book had an individual soul, was being chal- 
lenged by a firm of publishers who impudently claimed to re- 
duce the world’s great books to one or two pages each. He 
would emphasise the point that the librarian worked for his 
contemporaries and not primarily, for the future. It was good 
to find that the work libraries were doing for children—al- 
though Dr. Miers apparently did not know it was being done— 
was stamped with the approval of the new Principal. Alto- 
gether the stimulating and encouraging inaugural was full of 
happy omen for the future of libraries and the librarian. The 
vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. W. Benson THORNE 
(Bromley), and carried unanimously. Dr. 
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Miers then replied, after which Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington) 
moved a vote of thanks to Sir Albert Rollit for taking the chair, 
drawing attention to the excellent work that Sir Albert had 
done whilst Member of Parliament for Islington for twenty 
years, including work for the Public Libraries. Mr. H. V. 
Hopwoop seconded and it was carried with acclamation. 

After the meeting refreshments, provided by the kindness 
of the University, were partaken of; followed by the inspec- 
tion of a most interesting exhibition of books arranged by Mr. 
Reginald A. Rye, Goldsmith’s Librarian to the University of 
London, and of the library building. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH: SEPTEMBER MEETING. 

An ordinary meeting of the North Eastern Branch was 
held, by kind permission of Mr. Basil Anderton, Chief 
Librarian, Newcastle, at the Carnegie Library, Benwell, on 
Wednesday, September 22, 1909, Mr. Joseph Walton, 
Chairman, presiding. Before the business meeting the members 
visited the binding establishment of Mr. J. C. Wilson, where 
the various processes of bookbinding were explained in detail, 
with demonstrations. The visit proved most interesting and 
profitable. About 30 members attended the business meeting. 
Miss E, Ward was elected a member of Committee in the place 
of Miss M. Pringle who has retired from library work. The 
subsequent proceedings included the reading of papers by a 
Member and an Associate respectively. The Member’s paper, 
entitled ‘‘ Libraries and  Education,’? was read _ by 
Mr. R. M. Daniel of the South Shields Public Library. He 
said that the first thought that came to one’s mind when con- 
sidering this subject was our relation to other educational 
forces in the town. We regarded ourselves as an indispensable 
factor to all educational work, but did educationalists seriously 
consider us a necessary complement to education? Were we 
placed on the same level as the secondary school and believed 
to be of equal importance? The answer was decidedly in the 
negative. It was this neglect and lack of recognition of the 
library as a great power for good that was so serious a drawback 
in movements towards co-operation with other educational 
bodies. We should not only be equal but superior to any other 
educational force in the district, for our possibilities were 
unlimited. It was when the boy left school that 
he began to think, and it was at that time that the library 
should make its appeal to him. Even committees were often 
dilatory in not emphasising more the educational importance of 
libraries. Too long half, or more than half, of our time had 
been devoted to the recreative side of our work, and if we 
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meant to be regarded as an indispensable part of education we 
must revise our methods. The librarian’s attention to serious 
and recreative reading must be in inverse proportion to popu- 
larity, for one scholar was better deserving of attention than 
several readers of fiction. | He was convinced that ultimately 
fiction must +t be admitted into public libraries. Other 
organisations ,au made revolutionary changes and we must not 
be content to fo How old examples. Every new library provided 
with a newsroom he considered a failure. | Newsrooms were 
quite unnecessary, and the money spent on them should be 
expended on the provision of lectures. Technical literature, 
again, should receive more attention, and library committees 
and education committees were too often alienated when they 
ought really to work in harmony—co-operation between the 
two was essential. In the ensuing discussion, 
Mr. R. W. Henperson (South Shields) appealed to librarians 
to leave the books for a while and give more consideration to 
the people. There was no doubt that the work of public 
libraries of the future lay with the children, and the education 
and library authorities should be the same. THE CHAIRMAN 
thought the reader of the paper had shown a high conception 
of his work. He believed that the reason why libraries and 
colleges were not considered of the same status was because 
the former were partly recreative and partly educational whilst 
the latter were wholly educational. It was a curious fact that 
the fiction reader condemned the reading of fiction most. 
After others had spoken, Mr. E. M. Scott, Lady 
Stephenson Library, Newcastle, read his paper on ‘‘ The 
Relationship of the Branch Library to the Central Library.’’ 
He held that a branch library should be the repository of a 
small but representative stock, which should not necessarily be 
the same in each branch, but a fixed stock of certain standard 
works was desirable. Otherwise a policy of variation might 
be pursued, and tickets made interchangeable between the 
branch and central libraries. A union register of borrowers 
should be kept to prevent any one reader obtaining an undue 
number of tickets, whilst a union catalogue, preferably in 
manuscript form, should be available in each department. This 
union catalogue should not record the books of the particular 
branch in which it was located: that branch should be separately 
catalogued to avoid confusion. He favoured the printing of 
class lists but the general catalogue ought to be a manuscript 
one. Mr. I. Briccs (Newcastle) 
thought branch libraries had been overdone, and were too big. 
Indeed he was against the establishment of branches altogether, 
and favoured a library system of one great library, supple- 
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mented by delivery stations where the central catalogues might 
be consulted. Mr. E. Pearson (Newcastle) 
maintained that readers would be greatly dissatisfied on finding, 
instead of books, a mere row of catalogues. 
Mr. R. M. Daniet (South Shields) considered variation of 
stock of doubtful value on account of the delay in issuing 
the books. Mr. R. W. HENDERSON firmly 
believed in branch libraries, as did the Honogary. SECRETARY. 
The CHAIRMAN advocated the centralisation. dbranch work 
as a great economy. There was a real dange. wu, multiplying 
branches, and none should contain more than 1v,60 volumes. 
The next meeting will be held at the Tynemouth Public 
Library, North Shields, in December. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 

THIRD SESSION: INAUGURAL MEETING. 

The opening meeting of the third session was held at the 
Central Library, Cardiff, on Wednesday, October 13th. 
Mr. R. G. WILLIAMs presided and there was a good attendance 
of members. The inaugural address was given by Mr, Harry 
Farr (City Librarian, Cardiff). Mr. Farr 
opened his address by welcoming the members, and expressed 
a wish that the Branch would continue to prosper. He then 
dealt briefly with the rise of the public library movement and 
some present-day misconception regarding it. The public 
library, he continued, is supplanting the school and the 
university as the great fountain of knowledge. He then dealt 
with the effect of libraries on a nation and pointed out the 
significant fact that between the Japanese war with China and 
the war with Russia, the number of Japanese libraries 
doubled. Continuing, he laid great stress 
upon the importance of centralisation for the purpose of 
cataloguing and for the interchange of books. As examples 
of co-operative cataloguing he instanced the scheme of the 
Library of Congress, the ‘‘ Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen 
Bibliotheken,’’ and its proposed extension to the whole of the 
German libraries, and the ‘‘ Concilium Bibliographicum de 
Zurich.” The address concluded with 
some striking comparisons of modern library systems, more 
especially those of the United States and Norway. 

An interesting discussion followed the address and the meeting 
closed with the passing of a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Farr. 

The next meeting of the Branch will be held at the Cathays 
Branch Library on Nov. 10th, when papers will be read by 
Mr. W. O. Padfield on ‘‘ Cataloguing: past and present ’’ and 
by Mr. F. W. Smalldridge on ‘‘ Lending Library Routine.”’ 
Both papers will be discussed. 
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NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Book oF TrabDeE Secrets: Receipts and Instructions for Reno- 
vating, Repairing, Improving and Preserving Old Books 
and Prints. By an Expert. 48 pp. 1909. J. Haslam and 
Co., Ltd. One Shilling net. 

Arranged in dictionary form and is intended to supply the collector of 
old MSS., books, and prints, with the necessary information to enable him 
to preserve his specimens in the best possible condition, and in many cases 
to enhance their value. 


Benton, J. H. The Working of the Boston Public Library : 
An Address by J. H. B., President of the Library Trus- 
tees, before the Beacon Society of Boston, January 2nd, 
1909. 57 pp. 1909. 

A popular descriptive account of the working of every branch of 
administration of one of the largest and most important of American 
public libraries. After dealing with the total and comparative value of 
the library property, the writer goes on to describe the method of working 
the library, cataloguing, staff, departmental work, co-operation with schools, 
newspapers and periodicals, inter-library loans, children’s department, exhi- 
bitions, revenue, expenses, etc., and concludes with a brief survey of the 
purpose of the public library. An invaluable intimate account, and one 
every British library student should read. 


Harris, W. J. The First Printed Translations into English of 
the Great Foreign Classics: a Supplement to Text-Bowks 
of English Literature. 1909. Routledge. Two Shillings 
and Sixpence net. 

A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Harris for the compilation of a 
most valuable addition to the bibliography of English literature in a field 
which, up to the present, has remained untouched. The great foreign 
classics have exercised a decided and continuous influence upon English 
literature, and the object of this bibliography is to give in concise form the 
authors, titles, and dates, of the first English translation of the chief 
foreign authors, and incidentally to enable students to note the effect of such 
translations on the works of many of our great imaginative writers. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by authors, with a title-index. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Pustiic Lipraries. Catalogue of the 
Central Lending Library excluding Fiction in English, 
Children’s Books, and Books for the Blind. 1908. One 
Shilling. 

This is the third and last portion of the revised and consolidated 
catalogue of the Central Lending Library, and is a rather bulky volume 
of over 700 pages. The arrangement is alphabetical under the names of 
authors, and persons and works written about, etc. Biographical entries 
are distinguished by heavy type. Prefixed is an alphabetical list of biblio- 
graphies of persons, and a classified list of bibliographies of subjects, in- 
cluding aids to readers, books on the love of books, and on book 
collecting. The catalogue on the whole is a most excellent one. It 
has been edited by Mr. Basil Anderton, the chief librarian, and Mr. Joseph 
Walton, the sub-librarian—the latter gentleman bearing the main burden 
of preparation—and is one of the most modestly priced catalogues with 
which we are acquainted. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-T YNeE Pustic Liprarigs. Catalogue of Books 
and Pamphlets on Education in the Central Library, 
Reference and Lending, and in the Stephenson and 
Victoria Branches. 1909. 

A quarto volume of 136 pages, divided into two parts: viz., an author 
list and a subject list, which are separated by a coloured sheet on which 
the Dewey classification of the subject list is summarised. | Anonymous 
works, periodicals, official publications, etc., are grouped at the end of the 
author list, and also at the end of the special sections of the subject list to 
which they belong. We commend this and the class lists of the Newcastle 
Libraries as examples of the best unannotated class cataloguing, their only 
fault being the awkward size of the volumes. 


Also Received :— 


CaTALOGuES. Birmingham Free Libraries: Books and 
Pamphlets on Trades, Machinery, etc., in the Reference 
Library, Pt. 2 (Occasional Lists, 6). Brighton Public 
Library: Second Supplement to the Class List of Fiction and 
Juvenile Literature, and to the Indicator Key, 1906-09. Cardiff 
Public Libraries: Bi-Monthly List of Books Added, Nos. 13-14 
Mar.-May, 1909. Erith Public Library: Catalogue of Additions 
to the Lending Department, 1906-09. Glasgow Public 
Libraries: Index Catalogue of the Pollokshields District 
Library. London, St. Bride Foundation Institute: Catalogue 
of the Joint Technical Library: Printed for the Council of the 
Association of Engineers-in-Change. Ilford, Seven Kings 
Public Library: Catalogue of Books in the Juvenile Section. 

The above works are available in the L.A.A. Library (Li- 
brarian: Mr. A. H. Carter, St. Martin's Public Library, 
W.C.); the only condition is that members shall pay postage. 
Members should see that all publications of their cwn libraries 
are sent to the library. 


THE SHEAF CATALOGUE.* 


We had some severe remarks to make in a recent issue upon a collection 
of the writings of library assistants. Here again we have the production of 
a library assistant, but it presents a large contrast to the work we dealt 
with last month. The writings of Mr. J. D. Stewart, now becoming 
alarmingly frequent, are generally worth reading ; few of the younger men 
of the profession possess so general a knowledge of library literature as he, 
and fewer have put it to such excellent use. Perhaps Mr. Stewart is a little 
too facile, but although he writes much he generally writes well, and with 
sound knowledge. On the subject of cataloguing, in whatever form, he is 
quite competent to write, and as he has recently been engaged upon one of 
the largest sheaf catalogues in this country, he is in a position not only to 





*“The Sheaf Catalogue: a Practical Handbook on the Compilation of 
Manuscript Catalogues for Public and Private Libraries.” By James 
Douglas Stewart. 9§in., 55 pp., cloth. Libraco. Two Shillings 
and Sixpence net. 
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expound the rules, but also to anticipate the difficulties of this excellent — 
form of catalogue. The manual before us is, as may be expected of any 
publication of Libraco, nicely produced, and of pleasant appearance, although 
we think that the author’s name should have appeared on the cover. The 
book is in eleven divisions, in which in a clear expository manner, without 
any controversial matter, the author explains the varieties of sheaf catalogue, 
materials and technique, handwriting in manuscript catalogues with admir- 
able examples, various practical suggestions, and gives a select bibliography. 
But the greater part of the volume consists of a constructive discussion of the 
rules governing the author-title, the subject, and the dictionary forms of 
the sheaf catalogue. It will be remembered that Mr. Stewart has already 
produced one code of rules, in collaboration witn Mr. Sayers, and he has now 
produced three sectional codes having very important and suggestive differ- 
ences. This certainly shows versatility. The work is illustrated throughout 
by drawings and example. The chapter of cataloguer’s reference books will 
be of great service. Altogether the little book is a worthy example of the 
work to be done by the coming school of librarians, and it certainly goes a 
long way towards filling one of the gaps in the literature of cataloguing. 
We understand that Messrs. Sayers and Stewart are engaged upon a similar 
brochure on the card catalogue, to the appearance of which we look forward 
with interest. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘CONCERNING PracticaL BipLioGRAPHy.”’ 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.” 

Sir,—In the paper ‘‘ Concerning Practical Bibliography,”’ printed in * 
the October issue of ‘‘ The Library Assistant,’’ there is a printer’s error 
which ought not to be passed without correction. In the third line from 
the end of page twelve Tessier should read Teissier. And, in case anyone 
should not readily trace the work mentioned, I now give its full title, 
which is: ‘‘ Catalogus auctorum, qui librorum catalogos, indices, biblio- 
thecas, litteratorum virorum elogia, vitas, aut orationes funebres scriptis 


consignarunt.’’ I am, Sir, etc., JOSEPH WALTON. 
Public Library, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, October 15, 1909. 
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